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CANADA'S WAR EFFORT 


THE FIRST YEAR'S RECORD 


1. THE CONDITIONS 


HEN war broke out in September 1939, 
it did not take the peoples of the British 
For 
declaration of war itself had been preceded 

y at least eighteen months of international 
crisis, and by nearly a year of direct prepara- 
tion—both psychological and material—for con- 
Nevertheless, 


Commonwealth of Nations by surprise. 


slow-geared democratic 
government had proved unable to take full 
advantage of the warning given at Munich, 
r to accelerate rearmament sufficiently. For 
both Canada and Great had Gov- 
ernments that, strongly backed by public opin- 
ion, pursued the policy of appeasement towards 
Germany. Canada’s foreign policy did not 
leviate from that of the United Kingdom, ex- 
ept in so far as it indicated still greater dis- 
inclination to be involved in another European 
conflict. No Canadian Churchill stepped for- 
ward to play the part of Demosthenes, and 
warn his fellow countrymen against the ap- 
proaching menace, or demand intensified large- 
scale preparations, and the inevitable accom- 


3ritain 


panying financial burdens. Indeed Canada’s 


plans were based almost entirely on 


se of the mother-country. Only in a 
dimentary way had it come to be recognised 
it Canada’s defence problem was two-fold. 
r first line of defence was Great Britain ; her 
md, the North American continent. For 
purpose of the first, she must collaborate 
Great Britain; for the purpose of the 
nd, with the United States—but in both 
s, as a lesser unit co-operating with a 
ter. Unfortunately the two greater units 
loyed different forms of equipment, train- 
ind supply. 
raditionally, Canada’s military forces had 


been trained and equipped to co-operate with 
those of Great Britain; and during the War of 
1914-1918, Canada’s principal effort had taken 
the form of sending to Europe a large expedi- 
tionary force. This time, however, the War 
strategy of the Allies seemed to call for a differ- 
ent kind of contribution from Canada. Accord- 
ing to Canada’s Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King (July 29th, 1940), “our plans were laid 
in accordance with those of the High Command 
in Britain. It was the generally accepted view 
at the outbreak that the War would be a long 
one, the period mentioned being three years, 
and possibly longer. And plans were laid in 
relation to a war that would extend over that 
period of time.” The Allies believed that “time 
was on our side”, and that behind the protec- 
tion of the Maginot Line they could gradually 
mobilize their superior resources in such a way 
as eventually to crush, with a minimum waste 
of manpower, a Germany previously weakened 
by the stranglehold of a naval blockade. From 
this conception of a long war was derived the 
notion that Canada would this time contribute 
less manpower, but more supplies and equip- 
ment; and that, like Britain, she had plenty of 
time to mobilize her resources. 

Since 1914, the manufacturing capacity of 
Canada had enormously increased; population 
had grown 44%; industrial capacity had more 
than doubled; hydro-electric power had in- 
creased 4-fold; and raw materials had enor- 
mously multiplied (gold production increasing 
6-fold, copper 8-fold, nickel 5-fold, lead 11- 
fold, and so on). However, this expansion of 
capacity had not been directed hitherto to the 
purposes of war Furthermore, 
Canadian industry had grown up in close asso- 
At the 


production. 


ciation with that of the United States. 
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outbreak of war, British influence operated to 
retard rather than to hasten the speeding up of 
Canada’s war effort. Some confusion and delay 
was caused by attempts to adjust Canadian 
industrial production to the meticulous specifi- 
cations laid down by British (and Canadian) 
military authorities. Moreover, both in Britain 
and in Canada, there were some handicaps of 
bureaucracy and red-tape to be overcome. In 
addition, British industrialists, having suffered 
from years of unemployment and trade de- 
pression, and being restricted under war-time 
controls in the making of war profits, were 
anxious to secure for themselves a first option 
on the supply of Britain’s war needs, and so 
safeguard themselves against umremunerative 
capital expansion. Thus, in the first period 
of the War, Britain’s calls both upon Canada’s 
manpower and upon her supplies of foodstuffs 
and manufactures, proved less than had been 
expected in some quarters of Canadian industry. 
During these months, therefore, there appeared 
to be a great gap between the intense desire of 
all Canadians to give all the help possible to 


the Mother-country, and the comparatively 


meagre calls upon that help which were being 
made from across the Atlantic. 


2. THE CRITICS 


These factors are mentioned in order to show 
some of the limiting conditions under which 
Canada’s war effort had to be organized. The 
fact that the same Government in Canada had 
echoed Britain's appeasement policy in 1938, 
backed Britain’s challenge to Nazi aggression 
in 1939, and 
national resources requfired for the waging of 
“total 


undertaken the mobilization of 


war” in 1939-40, was bound to arouse 
criticism of its alleged shortcomings from those 
who had no official share in the responsibility. 
This criticism was intensified dring the General 
Election of the Spring of 1940, in which the 
electorate was called upon to pass a verdict on 
the Government without being fully seized, 
through Parliament, of the facts of the progress 
of the war effort to date. Under these circum- 
stances one could hardly be surprised at the 
voicing of much unfair and ill-informed, as well 


as of some pertinent and effective, criticism of 


the Government. The critics concentrated th 

attacks under the following allegations :-— 
(1) Manpower: Recruiting policy vacillate:| 

in such a way as to deter many volunteers. Th, 


full extent of the ultimate need for mobilizing 
manpower was not realized early enough. 


(2) Clothing and Equipment: The original 
plan to mobilize a hundred thousand men was 
frustrated by deficiencies in the supply of uni- 
forms, shoes, rifles, etc. 


(3) Munitions: During the last War, Can- 
ada had been one of the mainstays of the Allies 
in respect of shell production. Canadian manu- 
facturers possessed the equipment for turning 
out shells on a very large scale, but were 
puzzled at the small demands made upon them. 


(4) Guns and Tanks: For many months 
Canada made no attempt to produce her own 
tanks, in spite of their obvious importance in 
modern mechanized warfare. Reassuring state- 
ments regarding the manufacture and output of 
Bren machine guns were regarded as mislead- 
ing, in view of the absence of certain requisite 
attachments. Canada produced no army rifles 
of her own. 


(5) The Air: The Commonwealth scheme 
for training air pilots was conceived on too 
small a scale, and would produce inadequat 
results during the first year. Canadian aircraft 
plants were producing planes, but not engines, 
which had to be imported from outside sources 
During the first period of the War, Canada 
relied upon Britain to supply these engines, and 
the discovery that Britain could not meet this 
demand meant that Canada’s “entire manufac 
turing plan would have to be overhauled and 
revised to mesh American 


with industry” 


(Canadian Aviation). This could have bee: 
prevented by more forethought. 

(6) Anti-Aircraft guns: At the outbreak 
War, and for some time afterwards, Canada 
possessed but a nominal supply of anti-aircrai 
guns, and did not commence to manufactur 
them herself. 

(7) War Contracts: Contracts were award 
to private firms on an unsatisfactory basis, a! 
the attempt to limit profits to 5% 
at an early date. 


was drop}. 
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8) Propaganda: Lastly, censorship and in- 
iation problems were feebly handled ; “fifth- 
imn” peril in Canada was not realized early 
ugh; sufficiently active steps were not taken 
urb alien influences and subversive elements. 
Clearly, however, the electorate of Canada 
not accept the validity of these criticisms ; 
in the General Election it returned the Gov- 
nment of Mr. Mackenzie King to office with 
overwhelming and undiminished majority. 


3. THE RECORD 


On July 29th and 30th, 1940, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, Mr. Mackenzie King, and 
five of his colleagues (Mr. Ralston, Minister 
of National Defence; Mr. Power, Minister of 
National Defence for Air; Mr. Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply; Mr. Gardiner, Min- 
ister of National War Services; and Mr. Ilsley, 
Minister of Finance), gave detailed reviews of 
Canada’s war effort, thus enabling Parliament 
and the public generally for the first time to 
gain an official and comprehensive view of what 
had been achieved, up-to-date. According to 
the Prime Minister, the war effort comprised 
the following ten aims :— 

(1) To expand Canada’s defences on land, 

. and air. 

(2) To furnish maximum aid to the com- 

on cause in men and machines. 

(3) To produce maximum output of muni- 

ns at the lowest possible minimum of private 
profit. 

(4) To produce, distribute and transport 

necessary foodstuffs. 

(5) To prevent undue rise in prices. 

(6) To strengthen the nation’s finances by 
taxation, borrowing and stable foreign ex- 
change, 

(7) To mobilize the material and human 
sources of the country by progressive stages, 
is to make the war effort most effective. 
(8) To protect the nation against sabotage, 
pionage and hostile propaganda. 
(9) To help Great Britain by receiving 
my aliens and prisoners of war for intern- 
ut in Canada, and British children evacuated 
purposes of safety. 


(10) To correlate national war services and 
voluntary effort under Government direction. 


National Defence: Canada’s defence prob- 
lem has two aims—a long-term aim, that of 
organizing and preparing Canada to be able 
to look after her own defences in the future; 
and an immediate aim, which is to help defeat 
the common enemy in the present war. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ralston, the immediate objectives 
are :—(1) the restrengthening of Canada’s de- 
fences in her most vulnerable area—the Eastern 
seaboard and the approaches to the River St. 
Lawrence. A Command Headquarters is be- 
ing set up in the Maritime Provinces, to co- 
ordinate the forces in that area. At the same 
time, the West coast defences are not being 
forgotten. (2) The training and equipment of 
the Canadian active service force, to be ready 
for service as required, either in Canada or 
overseas. ‘The front line is the island fortress 
of the British Isles, and we will shortly have 
a corps of two complete divisions and ancilliary 
troops in that front line. It would not 
serve the common cause at this time to have 
additional Canadian forces added to such a 
corps. At the moment there is no shortage of 
manpower in England: the real demand is for 
equipment.” Canada’s third and fourth divi- 
sions are being trained and equipped in this 
country. (3) Providing the maximum prelimi- 
nary training for home defence for the available 
manpower of Canada. (4) Protecting vulner- 
able points at home, and supplementing the re- 
sponsibility of the police for securing internal 


security. The'duties which Canada’s military 


forces may be called upon to perform include 
not only sending an active service force to the 
United Kingdom, but undertaking to guard 
certain “outposts” of the North American con- 
such as Iceland, 
islands in the Caribbean. 

The further aim of preparing Canada to be 
able to look after her own defences took on 
fresh significance on August 18, 1940, when 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King visited Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Ogdensburg, N.Y., to dis- 
cuss mutual problems of defence in relation to 
the safety of Canada and the United States. 
They agreed that the two countries should set 


tinent, 


Newfoundland and 
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up at once a Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fence, 


immediate 
studies relating to sea, land and air problems, 


which should “commence 
including personnel and material’, and should 
“consider in the broad sense the defence of the 
North half of the Western 
Among the immediate 


Hemisphere.” 
this 
move are likely to be the removal of various 


consequences of 


obstacles which have hitherto slowed up the 
flow of munitions purchased by Canada in the 
U.S., and the release by the U.S. to Canada 
of specifications for producing various kinds 
of defence equipment, including airplanes and 
tanks. Negotiations have also taken place be- 
tween the U.S.A., Great Britain and Canada 
for the lease by the U.S. of certain naval and 
air bases along the Atlantic coast of North 
America. 


Active Service Force: On August 22, the 
Canadian Active Service Force numbered 153,- 
839 officers and men, ranging from nineteen to 
Of these, 38,839 were 
serving outside Canada, and 114,000 in Canada, 


helping to man coast defences, guard prisoners 


forty-five years of age. 


of war, and protect vital vulnerable points. The 
Force comprised four divisions, ancilliary divi- 
sional units, corps ancilliary units, an armoured 
brigade consisting of four tank regiments, coast 
defence _ tre Ops, reinforcements and depots, 
veteran’s home guards, and a number of un- 
The Veteran’s 


Home Guards are composed of veterans of the 


attached infantry battalions. 


last Great War up to fifty years of age: they 
are enrolled in twelve companies, and num- 
bered 3,743 on July 21st. In answer to a ques- 
tion why more recruits had not been accepted 
for the active force, Mr. Ralston pointed out 
on July 29th that “inactivity and monotonous 
training routine are bound to affect morale; 
there is a limit to the number of men who can 
be adequately and properly trained and em- 
ployed. My advisers are strongly of opinion 
that it would be unwise to increase the number 
of men on the strength of the Canadian Active 
Service Force by further extended mobilization 


at this time. ... This does not mean at all that 


there will not be further recruiting. Indeed, 
there are at the moment plans for some 15,000 
in the authorized Canadian Active Service 
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Force, and there will be further calls for 
inforcements from time to time.” 

Militia: The Non-Permanent Active Militia 
consists of two classes of men. First, men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five who 
have enlisted for three years, and may be r 
quired to serve continuously in the field for a 
maximum of eighteen months at a time, but will 
not be required to serve outside Canada, unless 
they voluntarily reattest for such service; and 
second, men between the ages of twenty-one 
and forty-five who are to be called up in groups, 
under the National Resources Mobilization Act, 
for short periods of training (thirty days a year) 
for purposes of home defence only. Voluntary 
recruiting for the militia has been suspended 
from August 15th, 1940, onwards, and the 
groups called up for training will supply what- 
ever additional personnel is required by the 
militia thereafter. Probably thirty thousand 
The 
necessary registration, calling up and medical 
examination of the men is a responsibility of the 
Department of National War Services; but the 
centres where they are trained come under the 
Department of National Defence. The present 
total strength of the Non-Permanent Active 
Militia units is approximately 100,000. In addi- 
tion, authorization has been given to recruit 
26 reserve companies of the Veteran’s Hon 
Guard, in which, up to July 26th, rather over 
1,000 had been enrolled. 

Accommodation and Equipment: Th« 
total number of Active Force training centres 
is at present fifteen. 


men will thus be called up every month. 


The troops are accommo- 
dated in buildings (taken over), huts, and 

during the Summer—tents. From the begin 
ning of the War to the end of June 1940, th 
Government had built enough huts to accom- 
modate 20,000 troops. Then, during July, 

built 802 more huts, capable of housing 35,000 
men. Each battalion of 1,000 men of all ranks 
requires 22 huts. The newer huts are equipp 
with shower baths, running hot and cold wate: 
and modern kitchen facilities. 
the 
Force sets free tent accommodation for use | 
the Non-Permanent Active Militia. Their trai 
ing commences early in. August at 14 or 


Construction 


these huts for Canadian Active Servi 
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nts across Canada. For the training of the 
tia groups who are to be called up for train- 
after registration, there are to be thirty or 
re training centres, established across Can- 
_ each taking care of about 1,000 men. At 
st of these, hut accommodation will be con- 
icted. All in all, Canada may expect during 
coming Winter to have hutments, perma- 
barracks and other buildings sufficient to 
ommodate over 105,000 men, exclusive of 
ommodation for coast defence garrisons. 

\s a result of the German seizure of the 
»w Countries and invasion of France, Canada 
is suddenly thrown very much on her own 
sources for supplying equipment. Great 
ritain had undertaken to supply Canada with 
much equipment and clothing, to offset her own 
eavy purchases of food and supplies in this 
country. But after the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
Britain found that she must expend all her 
energies upon re-equipping her own forces. 
Furthermore, not only has Britain since then 
made heavy demands upon United States pro- 
luction, but the United States itself has begun 
to make heavy calls upon its own productive 
capacity, to meet its domestic requirements. 
Hence Canada has had to supply herself, by 
gearing up her own industries and organizing 
new plants. Amongst the supplies of clothing 
ordered and issued to the troops since the out- 
break of War, are 694,000 pairs of socks, 265,- 
OOO pairs of boots, 240,000 shirts, and 211,000 
suits of serge uniform. When the first Cana- 
dian contingents went overseas, they were 
equipped with Lewis machine-guns, because 
Bren guns not at that time. 
These Lewis guns were replaced in England 
by an issue of Bren guns; and since then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ralston, “Bren gun production 


were available 


in Canada is a complete success. Production is 
ahead of contract; substantial numbers have 
lready been issued, and a steadily increasing 
flow of guns is issuing weekly from ordnance.” 
by October 1940 a new gun factory at Quebec 
ill be producing 25 pounder guns, and by 
Spring 1941 naval guns of a wide range of sizes. 
\s regards rifles, during the French crisis, 
nada supplied a large number of rifles to 
\llies, but succeeded in replacing her own 


stock with rifles of another pattern, which have 
proved satisfactory. Steps are now being taken 
to erect a rifle factory for the Dominion’s needs 
alone. The production of small arms and muni- 
tions at the Dominion arsenal has been greatly 
increased. All the troops sent overseas and 
on coast defence garrisons have been equipped 
with gas-masks, and the first two divisions of 
Canada’s active force have been fully supplied 
with all the mechanical vehicles they require. 
As it has been found impossible to procure 
from Great Britain sufficient supplies of signal 
and wireless equipment, two large firms in 
Canada have begun production of this equip- 


ment, on the British pattern. 


Air Force: According to Mr. Power, “Over- 
seas, Canada is represented at the present time 
by many hundreds of its young men. Some 
were trained in the Royal Canadian Air Force ; 
some went over of their own accord, to join 
the Royal Air Force. A large number of those 
have been formed into a Canadian squadron of 
the Royal Air Force. This squadron has al- 
ready had contact with the enemy.” 
also 


There are 


overseas various Canadian contingents 


which have their own aircraft, are composed 


of pilots trained in Canadian airports, and are 
supported by groundsmen and aircraftsmen re- 
cruited and trained in Canada. These are either 
co-operating with the Canadian first division, 
or are employed as fighters in the defence of 
Britain. In addition to these airmen overseas, 
Canada has also a home war establishment, 
whose function is to carry out reconnaissance 
duties, engage in anti-submarine patrol, and 
provide protection for convoys going overseas 
to Newfoundland or the Caribbean. The total 
strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on 
July 24th was 1,765 officers and 17,688 men, 
representing a doubling of numbers during the 
preceding five months. Large sums are at 
present being spent on strengthening Canada’s 
defences in the way of aerodromes, airports and 
hangars. However, Mr. Power admitted on 
July 29th that “if hon. members were to ask me 
whether the home war establishment is suffi- 
ciently, completely and adequately equipped 
with aircraft for the full defence of Canada, 
quite frankly and bluntly I would be obliged to 
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say ‘no’. We must bear in mind that so 
long as Great britain remains in supreme com- 
mand of the seas, the scale of possible enemy 
attack on our country will be so necessarily re- 
stricted that it can be met, sustained and almost 
certainly overcome. In consequence, although 
our aircraft equipment resources at the moment 
may not be so great as might be considered 


desirable, we would not wish to make good 


our shortages by depriving Great Britain of 


supplies essential to her immediate needs, from 
sources to which both Canada and the United 
Kingdom have access.”’ 


Air Training Scheme: The British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan has been de- 
scribed as Canada’s greatest contribution to 
this War. Undertaken jointly by the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada and New Zealand, 
and signed in December 1939, this plan em- 
bodied a three-year programme for training 
officers and men, which was due to reach its 
1942. Canada undertook to admin- 
ister the plan, and to provide about 80% of the 
pupils, using chiefly the personnel of the Royal 


zenith in 


Canadian Air Force as administrators and in- 
structors. but the turn of events in Europe 
Air 
Personnel has been increased, con- 
struction work undertaken ahead of time, and 


caused a speeding-up of the Training 


Scheme. 


training schools opened before the dates sched- 
uled. So to-day, twenty-two schools of various 
types are in operation, in place of the original 
fifteen planned. By July 29th, 82 out of 8&8 
aerodrome sites had been approved, and work 
was in progress on 78 of them. Across Canada 
there are twenty recruiting centres, from which 
men who enlist are sent to one of three man- 
ning depots, where for two weeks they learn 
the ABC of military life. After this the pilots, 
observers and air gunners go on to training 
schools, where for four weeks they learn the 
fundamentals of flying. The full operation of 
the training plan requires a number of aero- 
dromes and buildings, adequate operating and 
The 


training of aircraftsmen has now developed to 


maintenance staff, and sufficient aircraft. 


a point at which 120 recruits will complete 
their training every week. There are to-day 


1.216 officers training, or in training, for the 
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administration, maintenance and instruction 
the Plan; and in addition, there are 10,524 
men of other ranks, and 2,298 civilians engaged 
—making a total staff of 14,038 required 
run the Plan this year. The number of pupils 
in training on July 29th was 2,643, and is soon 
to be increased. The elementary flying training 
schools are run by private companies, formed 
by the flying clubs of Canada, which in peace- 
time used to turn out civilian pilots and help 
popularise private flying. The Government 
provides the students, the aeroplanes and the 
flying field; the private company provides tly 
instructors, maintains the machine and admin- 
isters the scheme. The companies are paid a 
sum equivalent to so much per pilot trained 
As regards equipment for the Air Training 
Plan, each flying training school requires, when 
in full operation, about one hundred planes, 
and as there are sixteen schools in the Plan, 
the total quantity of aircraft needed is im- 
pressive. It had been arranged that Great 
Britain was to supply some 1,500 Anson twin- 
engined trainers; but during the May crisis, 
Britain found it necessary to suspend her ship- 
ments for two months, and Canada therefore 
had to manufacture substitute planes over here. 
About 5,000 aeroplane engines were purchased 
in the United States for this purpose, and nine 
Canadian firms were set to produce the various 
components and assemblies. Furthermore, a 
new Government-owned company, Federal Air- 
craft Limited, was formed to take responsibility 
for producing aircraft of this type. The United 
Kingdom has since announced that she is pre- 
pared to resume shipment of training aircraft 
to Canada. According to Mr. Power, “the 
plan is proceeding; the work is progressing: 
and when it seemed bound to slow down and 
To-day 


we are not yet out of the woods; far from it: 


perhaps be halted, we accelerated it. 


but we believe we can see a picture, not finished, 
not complete, but somewhat less grey and nebu 
lous than it was.... We have been told tl 
this is Canada’s most important contribution 1 
the common effort and ultimate victory. \\ 
are determined that it shall be.” 


Navy: At the outbreak of War, the Ro: 
Canadian Navy comprised fifteen vessels 
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ious sizes (including six modern destroy- 
_and a total personnel of 1,774. This Navy, 
ill as it was, immediately undertook the 
ponsibility of protecting thousands of miles 
widely separated coastline, including Cana- 
n ports which had become of prime impor- 
nce in the world-wide network of British- 
ntrolled merchant shipping. Only six days 
ter War had been declared between Canada 
| Germany, the first group of convoyed ships 
iiled from Canada. The Navy at once took 
er a fleet of auxiliary craft from other Gov- 
nment and private sources, and equipped them 
new duties, such as minesweeping and anti- 
bmarine patrol. The Navy was rapidly ex- 
inded by the acquisition of a destroyer, and 
e conversion of three liners into armed mer- 
hant cruisers; plans were laid for building in 
anada sixty-four anti-submarine patrol ves- 
els, ten of which are for Britain, and eighteen 
mine-sweepers : in addition, two more destroy- 
rs are under construction in Britain for the 
anadian Navy. 
As a result of all this activity, the Navy is 
oW six times as strong as it was a year ago, 
having been expanded by August 19 (as stated 
by Mr. Angus Macdonald) to 120 vessels, with 
a personnel of 10,000 officers and men. An- 
other 120 vessels are to be added in the near 
future. The Royal Canadian Navy has had its 
iull share of onerous and dangerous duties since 
the outbreak of War, on patrol in the Atlantic 
and in the Caribbean, and in service across the 
\tlantic, notably in evacuation work from 
continental Channel ports. One destroyer, 
H.M.C.S. Fraser was lost by collision, while 
performing hazardous duties off Bordeaux, 
Most of were rescued 
through the gallantry of the officers and men 
oi another Canadian destroyer, the Restigouche, 


France. her crew 


ho later distinguished themselves again by 
escuing many survivors from the Arandora 
‘tar, which was lost while carrying interned 
ens. Since the War began, approximately 
teen million deadweight tons of shipping 
e been carried in convoy; from one Eastern 
nadian port alone, two thousand ships have 
n despatched, of which only six were lost 


The 


ugh enemy action while in convoy. 


naval dockyards have been active in construc- 
tion and repair, and have installed defence 
equipment on fifty merchant ships, as well as 
demagnetizing them against the menace of mag- 
netic mines. 

There are three principal naval shore wire- 
less stations in Canada, which form vital links 
in the Empire’s communications. Since the 
outbreak of War, one naval wireless transmit- 
ting station has handled on an average of 180,- 
000 five-figure groups every month, employing 
a staff of over fifty specially trained clerks, 
working night and day in eight-hour watches. 

In addition to all this, over 400 officers and 
men in the Royal Canadian Navy are serving 
in units of the Royal Navy, and fresh drafts 
of Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve 
officers and ratings are being sent to England 
for training and service. Recently, four young 
officers of the Royal Canadian Naval’Volunteer 
Reserve were cited in the London Gazette for 
gallantry. 


Munitions and Supply: When the War 
began, the problem before the Government was 
mainly that of placing orders for equipment 
and munitions at reasonable prices. Subse- 


quently, however, the main problem became one 


of finding and organizing new sources of pro- 
duction. 


At the outset, Britain apparently be- 
lieved that there would be time to build her 
own munitions industry, without calling upon 
North America to any large extent. but 
“within the last few weeks, Britain has been 
asking Canada for practically anything that can 
be supplied in the way of munitions and war 
materials.” At the same time, Canada’s own 
attitude to the problem of supply has changed. 
Formerly, she automatically ordered such 
things as naval supplies, coast defence guns 
and intricate electrical devices from Great 
Britain; but to-day “it has become all too evi- 
dent,” says Mr. Howe, “that Canada requires 
to be self-contained in the production of all 
such war material.” Already Canada’s indus- 
trial tempo stands at the highest peak in her 
history; but “during the past few months, we 
have been buying machine tools in the United 
States and not Canada, in a volume that chal- 


lenges the imagination—all for the purpose of 
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creating new manufacturing capacity.” Can- 
ada’s present production is small compared with 
what her capacity will be in six months’ time. 
The plants now under construction would in- 
volve a capital cost of about $120-million, and 
will have a productive capacity of $500-million 
worth of goods per annum. ‘This expansion 
of supply comprises three fields—raw materials, 


components, and finished products. 


Ship-building: $50 -million are being spent 
on ship construction. 


building larger warships, including 54 corvettes, 


Sixteen shipyards are 
and 28 mine-sweepers. Of these, 28 corvettes 
and 5 mine-sweepers are to be actually delivered 
before the end of the year. Eighteen other ship- 
yards are working to capacity on a small-boat 
programme. Altogether, some 15,000 men are 
now employed in Canada’s shipyards and allied 
industry—which represents a trebling of num- 
bers in the last three months. 

Aerodromes and Training Schools: Ori- 
ginally, ninety-six projects for aerodromes and 
training schools were scheduled, comprising 26 
elementary training schools, 10 air observer 
schools, ten bombing and gunnery schools, 16 
service flying training schools, and 2 air navi- 
gation schools. Each service flying training 
school required three aerodromes. The original 
scheme allowed two-and-a-half years for con- 


struction of these ; but subsequent changes have 


enabled construction to be so speeded up that 


by November 1940, ninety per cent of these 
projects will have been completed. In exten- 
sion of the original programme, eight additional 
service flying training schools are now required, 
which will increase the 


programme to some 


120 separate projects. Of these 77 are already 
in hand, calling for a construction of 47 en- 
tirely new aerodromes, and the extension of 
thirty existing airports. Each air navigation 
school costs on the average about $800,000; 
each air observer school, $550,000; each bomb- 
ing and gunnery school, $1,150,000; and each 
$1,700,000. 


training schools are 


service flying training school, 
Fight of the elementary 
already in full operation, as well as one air 
observer and one service flying training school. 
1940, about 40 schools will be 


The cost of aerodrome construc- 


By the end of 


in operation. 


tion on the 77 projects already approved 
$1514-million: up to the present, it has 
volved the purchase of 30,000 acres of la 
the moving of 14%-million cubic yards of ear 
and the provision of 8'%-million square yards 
pavement, which is equivalent to nearly 700 
miles of standard highway, 21 feet wide. 
Aircraft: Irom small beginnings, the a 
craft industry of Canada is being consideral 
At the end of July, eight Canadia: 
aircraft companies had in hand orders 


developed. 


3,200 planes, of which 257 had been deliver: 
Canada’s output of planes is expected to reac! 
360 a month early in 1941. 


aeroplane engines must continue to be import 


For the present 


since their production in Canada would involv: 
a very large capital outlay and a drain on ow 
available resources of machine tools and skilled 
mechanics. Propellers and instruments must 
but Canadian 
sources of supply for the latter are being de 
veloped. 


also be imported at present, 
The extent to which Canada’s air 
craft industry can be expanded depends largely 
on the supply of skilled labour, drawn chiefl) 
from the Universities and technical schools. 
Automotive Equipment: According to Mr. 
Howe, “Perhaps no country in the world is 
producing automotive equipment in the volume 
that now obtains in Canada. At present, about 
600 mechanised units per day are being pro- 
duced, and in another month or two this figure 
will be substantially increased.” These include 
service trucks, gun-towing vehicles, ambulances, 
station waggons, and service motor cars. Six 
Canadian firms are co-operating to produc 
components for Universal carriers, which are to 
be assembled by the Ford Motor Company ot 
Canada. The Canadian Pacific Angus shops 
have undertaken to produce British “Mark 
Three” tanks, at a rate of thirty tanks per 
month. These will be completely manufactured 
in Canada, except for the engines, which ar 
imported from the United States. The total 
value of British and Canadian orders in hand 
for “Mark Three” 
$63-million. 


infantry tanks is put 


Munitions: Canada’s munitions program 
involves the manufacture of Lee-Enfield rifl 
Bren machine guns, Colt-Browning aircr 
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chine guns, sub-machine guns, two-pounder 
i-aircraft guns and carriages, twenty-five- 
under quick-firing guns and carriages, 40- 
_ Bofors anti-aircraft guns, 3.7 anti-aircraft 
ns and mountings, anti-tank rifles, and 20- 
. Hispano-Suiza aircraft cannon. This pro- 
imme of gun manufacture has in most cases 
ved the building of new plant. The largest 
in plant is for the manufacture of 25-pounder 
iick-firing guns and carriages, and heavy 
val guns. It will be in production before the 
| of 1940, and will be one of the largest and 
st modern gun plants in the British Empire. 
inada has now fourteen plants producing 
ells. Orders for ammunition of all types 
tal $65-million, and will be increased in the 
near future by a further $33-million. The pro- 
iction of small-arms ammunition is_ being 
rapidly expanded, and two large new plants are 
being built for producing TNT, nitro-cellulose 
owder and rifle cordite. A new shell-filling 
plant is also under construction. The operation 
f the programme of shell-production has been 
placed in the hands of a Government-owned 
company, called Allied War Supplies Corpora- 
tion, which will be responsible for administer- 
ing new capital investments to the value of 
$110-million. A plant is now under construc- 
tion for manufacturing optical glass, fire con- 
trol apparatus and predictors, and sound de- 
tecting apparatus, none of which has previously 
been made in Canada. 


Clothing: Since the outbreak of War, the 
Ministry of Munitions and Supply has pur- 
hased over 18-million yards of woollen and 

ton cloth; i.e. enough to stretch from Ottawa 

Berlin, and back again. This has been, or 
is being, manufactured into 400,000 service 
uniforms, 225,000 Summer uniforms, 383,000 

ercoats, etc. The production of battledress 
now reaches 20,000 suits a week; of boots and 

oes, 30,000 pairs per week; of blankets, 30,- 
OOO per week; and of greatcoats, 7,000 per 

ck. No less than 350,000 cattle have contri- 

ited their skins to make the necessary quantity 
shoes worn by the Army, Navy and Air 
ree. Purchase of food, clothing and general 
upment has totalled up to the end of July 
'45-million, of which $217-million has been 


spent in Canada. 305 tons of butter alone were 
purchased during the second quarter of 1940. 
Secondary Industries: New 


plants (including one to manufacture gas-mask 


chemical 


charcoal) have been built, involving a capital 
$12-million 


have been spent on extending and _ building 


investment of some $35-million. 
brass plants. Aluminium production in Canada 
is being doubled. Production of machine tools 
is being expanded both through importation 
and through additions to plant. A Government- 
owned company, the Citadel Merchandise Com- 
pany, is in charge of the procuring of machine 
tools. Thirty Canadian firms are now manufac- 
turing gauges, which play an important part in 
the 
precision workmanship to one ten-thousandth 
of an inch. 


manufacture of munitions, and involve 


Government War Supply Companies: 
In order to speed up the work of buying and 
producing essental War supplies, the Govern- 
ment has brought into existence seven new 
private companies, which act as agents of the 
Of these, 
Allied War Supplies Limited has the task of 


Ministry of Munitions and Supply. 


administering the development of explosives 
and munitions manufacture in Canada: it super- 
vises the building of new plant, and arranges 


for the necessary raw materials and supplies 
Federal 


Limited similarly exists to supervise the pro- 


of labour and power, etc. Aircraft 
duction in Canada of Avro Anson airplanes. 
Citadel Merchandising Company Limited co- 
ordinates the production and supply of machine 
tools for equipping war industries; it acts as 
trustee for Government-owned machinery, and 
assists the private manufacturer who needs 
new machines for carrying out War contracts. 
Small Arms Limited is charged with building 
and operating the new Lee Enfield rifle factory, 
the 
Toronto. 


building 
Limited has the task of 


which Government is near 
Research 
producing special scientific optical and other 
instruments, needed for War. These companies 
have enlisted for Government service many of 
the best brains and much of the best skill in 
private Canadian industry. 
Primary Industries: War 
placed a big strain on Canada’s primary pro- 


needs have 
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duction, e.g. lumber, timber, petroleum pro- 
ducts, and wool. Base metals are becoming 


difficult to and the 


procure, manufacture of 
boots and shoes has outstripped the production 
of hides. Accordingly, the Government has 
appointed Controllers of the lumber, petroleum, 
steel and non-ferrous metals industries; also 
wool and leather Controllers. These Control- 
lers organize the productive capacity of their 
industries, and keep the Government advised 
concerning supplies of raw material. In gen- 
eral, the Government has enjoyed the complete 
co-operation of Canadian industry: “Practically 
every industrial plant in Canada,” said Mr. 
Howe, “has been placed at our disposal. There 
has been no evidence of an attempt to obtain 


undue manufacturing profits. Labour has also 


entered into the spirit of Canada’s war effort, 
Ata 


time of emergency labour was called upon to 


in a way that leaves little to be desired. 


work on holidays, on Sundays, and for all 
possible overtime work; and the response was 


When the 


history of the War is written, I have every 


nothing short of magnificent. 


confidence that Canada’s record as the arsenal 
of the Empire will stand comparison with the 


records of her soldiers, sailors and airmen.” 


Agriculture: Canada is in a position to 
supply Great Britain with a large proportion 
of the foodstuffs which she formerly obtained 
from continental sources, now closed as a re- 
sult of Hitler’s successes. For instance, Cana- 


dian exports of wheat to the continent of 


urope were in past years equivalent to 
Britain's imports from the continent: hence, 
to-day Canadian wheat can be made available 
to Britain in quantities which will render the 
latter's wheat supplies secure. Similarly Can- 
ida can easily supply Britain with all the cheese 
she formerly received from Europe. Canada 
could also supply about forty per cent of the 
hacon and ham which Britain formerly im- 
ported from the blockaded countries of Europe. 
Since the beginning of the War, Canada has 
substantially increased her exports of food to 
Britain, but has also increased her storage of 
essential food products. She can now supply 


Britain not only with wheat, but with greatly 


increased supplies of meat, dairy produce, pou! 
try, canned vegetables and fruit products, 


Registration and Military Training: 
Registration of all persons in Canada over t! 
age of 16 took place on August 19th-21st, 1940 
The purpose of this registration was to give tl 
Government of Canada complete information ; 
to the supplies of human resources availal|; 
in the country, “to the end that every available 
man, every product of industry and primar 
product, and the whole credit of Canada shal! 
be placed at the disposal of the Governments 
of Canada and Britain” (Mr. Gardiner). As 
a result of this registration the exact numbe1 
of single men between the ages of 21 and 45 
(estimated to be 1,200,000) is 
ascertained, together with the number in each 
age class. The Department of National De 
fence decides what number of men they can 


I 


about being 


train during the coming year, and every medi 
cally fit single male Canadian (subject to certain 
exceptions ) between the ages of 21 and 45 will 
be called up during the year for a period of 
thirty days’ military training for home defence. 
There will probably be eight calls within a year, 
and the age classes will be called up in consecu- 
tive order, commencing with the 21-year-old 
About 300,000 men are expected to 
undergo training during the first twelve-month 


class. 


War Finance: The total financial commit- 
ments of the Canadian Government from the 
beginning of the War up to August 2nd, 1940, 
are as follows :— 


$5 496-million 
Naval Services ..............00 5 


Militia Services 
123-million 
$ 234-million 
Other Defence Services ....$ 


Air Services 

8-million 
130-million 
45-million 
SEE ceciiniianadiall $1,036-million 


Munitions and Supply ...... 3 
Other Departments .......... $ 


Of this, $96-million is recoverable from t! 
british Government, which leaves a net D 
minion commitment of $940-million. 

The principles upon which Canada is ba 
ing her War finance are :—(1) To pay for cu 
rent expenditures as far as possible out 
taxes, based upon ability to pay; (2) To b 


row as cheaply as possible; and (3) to av 
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tremes of either inflation or of monetary 


ringency. Among the financial activities of 


Government during the first year of the 
ir were the establishment of the War-time 
ices and Trade Board, and the Foreign Ex- 
inge Control Board; the repatriation of $92- 
illion-worth of Dominion Government secur- 
s, in order to provide the British Govern- 
ent with Canadian dollars for making pur- 
ises in Canada; the first public War Loan 
january, 1940), which raised $200-million at 
% interest; the reduction of estimates for 
m-War expenditure for 1940-41 to $448- 
illion from the $525-million of the previous 
ar; the levying by the Budget of 1940 of 
ivy new taxation, direct and indirect; and 
launching in May 1940 of a War Savings 
mpaign, to sell War Savings Certificates. By 
luly 27th, 1940, nearly 


Certificates had been bought by the public. By 


$1 7-million-worth of 


Budget of May, 1940, provision was made 
a War appropriation of $700-million, an 
mount larger than the total expenditure of 
he Dominion in any year of its history, except 
ne (1920). Altogether by the end of August 
expenditures and commitments amounting to 


ver half a billion dollars had been made in 


Canada on account of the war. By the 
issage of an Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the Government stands to collect about $4- 


illion in the form of employers’ and em- 
loyees’ contributions. And as this fund will 
be invested in Government securities, it will 

sist indirectly in financing the War. Greatly 
increased British purchases in Canada are an- 
ticipated during the next twelve months, and 
hould result in much increased demands upon 
Canada’s materials and 


production of raw 


inufactured goods. The volume of saving in 
nada that will be required to meet Canada’s 
financial deficit, and to assist Britain in 


rchasing in Canada, will be very large. 


ver before in our history,” said Mr. Ilsley, 
ve we faced a saving problem—an invest- 
problem—of such magnitude. It will re- 
re sustained and determined effort, but the 
of effort of which the aroused Canadian 


a 


e are now fully capable.” 


Voluntary War Services: The official war 
effort of the Government has been supple- 
mented by the work of many voluntary organi- 
zations. There are, first, the bodies that pro- 
vide 


and services for 


members of the armed forces: 


various war comforts 
the Red Cross 
and St. John’s Ambulance, the Salvation Army, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A., Canadian __ Legion, 
Knights of Columbus, I.0.D.E., Women’s In- 
stitutes, French-Canadian Women’s Federation, 
and Canadian Welfare Council. In September, 
1939, the Government set up a Voluntary Ser- 
vice Registration Bureau, to record and receive 
offers of voluntary war service. The technical 
section of this Bureau compiled a valuable 
register of certain classes of professional and 
technical worker (in engineering, chemistry, 
mining, metallurgy and agriculture), who 
might be called upon to give technical assistance 
in the manufacture of war supplies. This reg- 
ister was compiled with the assistance of vari- 
The Bureau 
also contained a non-technical section, which 
listed the skilled 
tradesmen and mechanics. A voluntary regis- 
tration of Canadian women was undertaken by 
a national 


ous professional organizations. 
voluntary applications of 
made 


The 


Canadian Medical Association has also compiled 


results 
available for the records of the Bureau. 


committee, and the 


a list of all its members available for war work. 


4. THE DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT 


The debate in Parliament on July 3lst, 
1940, which followed the statements of the five 
Defence Ministers, on which the foregoing 
record has been based, was very different in 
tone from the criticisms passed upon the Gov- 
ernment at the time of the General Election in 
the Spring. Conservatives were concerned 
chiefly with denying the assumption that the 
Government’s present efforts were merely a 
normal expansion of its earlier efforts. “The 
Mr. R. B. Hanson, 
Leader of the Opposition, “that we were hope- 


simple fact is,” claimed 
lessly unprepared for war, and that the attempts 
to meet the situation with which we were con- 
fronted were pitifully inadequate until the tragic 


events which began on May 10th shook the 
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WV he le world. 


The frank this 


obvious truth would give us greater confidence 


admission of 


in statements about our future expectations.” 
Similarly, another Conservative speaker, Mr. 
GG. Stirling, blamed the Government for having 
relied so much during the early stages of the 
\Var on undertakings from Great Britain, and 
for not having foreseen the necessity of getting 
Canadian industry busy in manufacturing from 
raiter buttons to guns what Canadian industry 
IS pr rfectly well able to do. No greater 
criticism of the Government can be made than 
this: that, having promulgated a scheme which 
required equipment, it did not begin to think 
of getting that equipment.” 

Besides blaming past deficiencies, Conserva 
tive speakers expressed scepticism about some 
of the claims made in Ministers’ speeches. Mr. 
Hanson, for instance, argued that it was not 
enough to know that the Government was erect 
ing a rifle factory; “we have the right to know 
when we may expect these rifles, also whether 
this is to be a Government, or a private, ven- 
Similarly, he 
whether a 


ture.” expressed doubt as to 
number of Bren guns 
would be delivered by the end of March, 1941. 


He doubted whether Canada was producing 


sufficient 


enough heavy artillery, and asked what steps 
had been taken to produce torpedoes and tor- 
pedo tubes for fast surface craft, and to meet the 
urgent need for anti-aircraft guns. A recurrent 
feature of the debate was the demand by Con- 
servatives for still more detailed information 
about Canada’s war effort; for instance, Mr. 
T. L. Church declared that the public was en- 
titled to more information, either through a 
medium of a standing Parliamentary Committee 
or through more effective use of the press and 
radio and the issue of pamphlet literature. 

Of the other Opposition parties, the C.C.F. 
speakers concentrated chiefly on the demand 
that labour should have more voice, and “big 


business” 


less direction of the 


Thus, Mr. M. J. Cold- 


well, the party Leader, declared that the most 


voice, in the 


nation’s war effort. 


serious defect in Canada’s war effort was that 
“more and more we are handing over the con- 


trols of our economy to business executives 


whose lives have been spent in competing one 


with the other, and organizing their indust: 
for private gain.... Out of eight Governms 
owned munitions plants erected, or to 

erected, five were to be operated under arrang 


Mr. Coldw 


also echoed the Conservative criticism that Ca 


ments with private interests.” 


ada should have begun to organize her indu 
tries last September, for the provision of y 
equipment. “Even to-day,” he pointed or 
“we have thousands of unemployed people, ai 
our factory output is pitifully small... . W 
have not yet imposed a 100% excess profits tay 
If we wish to unite the people in the commo: 
cause, we shall have to show them that whe: 
this war ends, we shall build in Canada a society 
in which there will be security such as we hay 
never known before.” Following the same lin 
of criticism, Mr. Angus MacInnis warned thi 


Government that the people of Canada wer 
suspicious of being betrayed at the end of this 
War, as they were after the last War. Labour, 
he said, was not adequately represented on th 
various Government War Boards; on the othe: 
hand, among the industrialists brought in by 
the Government to help organize war produc 
tion were many men noted for their hostility to 


trade unions and to progressive movements. In 


this respect Canada compared unfavourably 
with 


Great Britain, since the entry of the 
Labour Party into the Churchill cabinet. “We 
cannot fight and win this War,” he said, “by 
military organization and military 


alone. . 


strength 
We must also have economic demo 
cracy, where people are free from the exploita 
tion of irresponsible monopolies.” Other points 
made by C.C.F. speakers were that the Cana 
dian Government ought to claim a greater sa\ 
in formulating the foreign policies of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; and that the Cana 
dian Government had been lax in allowing com 
panies controlled by Japanese interests to ac 
quire supplies of available ore and timber 1 
the vicinity of our defence preparations on tli 
Pacific coast. 
The Leader of the Social Credit group, M 

J. H. Blackmore, sought to show that Canad 
was suffering from over-production of variot 
essential commodities, although the Governme! 


possessed the power of encouraging the pt 
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tion of these commodities in abundance if 


hose. He argued that the Government had 
done all it might to stimulate wool and 
ther production, and asked that the farmers 
uld be helped by Government loans to main- 
n their numbers of livestock in the country. 
Blackmore called upon the Government 
mediately to organize the whole field of Can- 
a’s production, by registering skilled labour, 
viding loans for producers, guaranteeing 
irkets at remunerative prices, and guarantee- 
supplies of raw materials at fixed prices. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


‘rom a comparison of the Government’s 
cord with the Opposition’s criticisms, mem- 
rs of the general public not in possession of 
ny additional “inside information” might draw 
the following conclusions about Canada’s War 
fort up-to-date :— 

(1) The Canadian Government has, both 

its support of the pre-War appeasement 
licy, and in its subsequent War policy, taith- 
iully reflected the state of public opinion in 
‘anada. At times the supply of information to 

public about the progress of Canada’s war 
ttort has been insufficient. 

(2) The outbreak of the War found Can- 
la, like Great Britain, accelerating her pre- 
irations at a pace which Germany’s subsequent 
isplay of strength proved to have been inade- 


+ 


‘alin 
(3) The defensive strategy adopted by the 
llies, together with the belief that “time was 
our side”, led Canada to develop her war 
uurces during the first six 


months more 
wly than she should have done. To this 
vness the attitude of the British Govern- 


ment, and British manufacturers, was a con 
tributing factor. 

(4) Strong criticisms of the Government 
were made by the Opposition and in the press 
during the General Election in the Spring of 
1940. These criticisms were founded partly on 
fact, partly on suspicion, and were exaggerated 
by the absence of official information through 
Parliament. However, the Government was 
given a vote of confidence by the electorate at 
the Election. Subsequently the disasters which 
overtook the Allied cause during May and June 
radically altered the whole situation, and led 
the Governments both of Great Britain and of 
Canada to respond by intensifying the tempo 
of their war effort. 

(5) The statements of the Defence Min- 
isters in Parliament at the end of July, together 
with other public statements, indicate that 
Canada’s war effort has been vastly speeded up, 
and that most of the criticisms previously 
voiced have now been met. The record shows 
that Canadian manpower and industry are now 
in course of being fully mobilized ; that Canada 
is preparing to make an unlimited contribution 
in the way of foodstuffs and supplies to the 
support of Great Britain; that her own defences 
are being set in order and correlated to those 
of the United States; that she is transforming 
herself into the arsenal of the Empire ; and that 
she has cheerfully undertaken the gigantic 
financial burden involved by this great effort. 
There remains, however, a need for constant 
vigilance on the part of the Opposition, par- 
ticularly since the Opposition parties, Conser- 
vative and Labour, have not been, as in Britain, 
brought into the War Cabinet and given a share 


of official responsibility. 
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Adult Education News 


Manitoba Canadian Clubs: Soon after 
the outbreak of the War, Winnipeg Canadian 
Club decided to invite addresses from speak- 
ers possessing special knowledge on various 
aspects of the War. This proved so successful 
that the Club Executive began to explore the 
possibility of extending a similar opportunity 
to rural points in the Province of Manitoba. 
Accordingly a conference of representatives 
was held at Winnipeg, and a programme was 
drawn up and carried out. Twenty-eight 
meetings were held at fifteen different centres, 
and the total attendance at the meetings was 
approximately 5,000; average attendance at 
each public meeting, 210; largest attendance at 
any one meeting, 400. Fourteen speakers 
participated, including Mr. John Bird, Prof. 
Watson Kirkconnell, Prof. A. L. Phelps, Mr. 
G. D. Ferguson, Dr. J. W. Clarke, Dr. W. C. 
Graham, and Capt. A. E. H. Coo. The var- 
ious local committees reported a most enthu- 
siastic reception of the addresses. The Com- 
mittee has received many suggestions for re- 
suming the scheme next winter, on the basis 
of (a) formulating a related programme of sub- 
jects, laying emphasis on the value of Canadian 
institutions; (>) organizing a circuit of towns 
the 
speaker; (c) encouraging discussion in connec- 


to be visited, each in turn, by same 
tion with each meeting, and providing occa- 
sional debates; (d) encouraging young people 
to attend, and trying to arrange meetings of 
the 


evening community meetings. 


school-children in afternoon, prior to 


Quebec Community Clinic Broadcasts: 
On April 30, the Community Clinic series of 
broadcasts on rural problems, which had been 


carried over a Quebec network, completed its 
twelfth weekly programme. The series was 
planned and executed by Neil Morrison and 
R. Alex Sim, who brought to the microphone 
a number of farm people and authorities on 


rural problems, and also made use of infor- 


Page 


mation secured from listeners by letters or 
interview. The subjects of the broadcasts 
included the following:—‘‘Are there rural 
problems?”’ “Can discussion benefit the 
farmer?” ‘‘How can the farmer benefit from 
organization?”’ ‘‘Can adult education help?” 
—also such topics as Rural Education, Nutri- 
tion, Health, Farm Youth, Marketing Prob- 
lems, and Government Price-fixing. The ser- 
ies was important in establishing working 
relations between an educational body and 
the CBC, in stimulating the organization of 
listening-groups, and in forwarding the pre- 
paration of rural adult educational material 
in an acceptable form. A report is being pre- 
pared on the results of the experiment. 


Sherbrooke County Health Week. This 
was celebrated from May 12 to 19 under 
the Rural Adult Education Service of McGill 
University. 
tended the 
French- and 


About one hundred people at- 
organizational meeting, and 
English-speaking committees 
were set up with a central executive consisting 
of President Dr. J. Albert Dion (Health 
Officer), Miss Mary Rowles, R.N. (Instructor, 
Sherbrooke Hospital), Madame L. R. Bois- 
vert, Miss Edna Osborne, R.N. and Mllle. 
G. M. E. Bouchard (Victorian Order of 
Nurses), and R. Alex Sim (Scretary Treas- 
urer). Financial assistance was secured from 
the Provincial Department of Health. Dur- 
ing the week lectures were given or movies 
shown at both French and English schools; 
mass meetings were held to hear speakers 
from the Provincial Department of Health, 
and the Faculty of Medicine at McGill Uni 
versity; and special meetings were arranged 
by the Rotary Club, Catholic Womens 
League, W. E. A., and other organizations. 


Home-Makers’ Club Wins Drama Prize: 
Although the village of Richard, Sask., 
credited with only a hundred inhabitants, |'> 


Sixteen 








Home-Makers’ Club secured the prize in a 

ent drama festival held at North Battle- 
ford. There were nine competing castes. 
[his success comes to the Richard Home- 
akers’ Club after several years of partici- 
tion in drama festival work, and demon- 
strates what can be achieved where enthu- 
siastic leaders devote time and effort to a 
project. The first inter-village drama fes- 
tival was held in spring, 1934, and since then 
the club has competed every year, except 
when the festival centre was so far away that 
its members could not afford the expense of 
travelling. 


Libraries in Rural Saskatchewan: There 
is urgent need for better library facilities in 
the rural parts of Saskatchewan. There are 
twenty-five public libraries in the province, 
administered through the Department of 
Education; but these are all located in the 
cities and larger towns. In 1938 there were 
thirty-one Mechanics’ and Literary Institute 
libraries in Saskatchewan, maintained by vol- 
untary contributions and a Provincial Gov- 
ernment contribution. The Bureau of Publi- 
cations, under the supervision of the Minister 
of Highways, loans parcels of fifty to sixty 
volumes, mainly fiction, to rural communities 
for a year at a time. Certain circulating 
libraries are maintained by local organiza- 
tions, such as the I1.0.D.E. and the Home- 
\lakers’ Clubs; but nearly all of these are 
hampered by lack of sufficient funds. There 
are also several donated libraries, circulating 
books discarded from other public libraries. 
lhe Wheat Pool also has a travelling library 
mainly consisting of Penguin and Pelican 
editions, in stiff covers. For reference pur- 
poses, rural readers have access to the Open 
Shelf Library in the Parliament Building at 
Regina, and the Wheat Pool Library at Re- 

i. Some public libraries in the larger 
towns, e.g. Saskatoon and Regina, extend 
borrowing privileges to non-residents who pay 

mall fee. Most of the rural local libraries 

e very small, and buy books in small num- 

s and at uneconomical rates. There are 

ny centres in the Province that have no 
ary service available for the community. 


lhe present legislation which restricts each 
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library area to a single town, city or rural 
municipality, is too limiting; forty to fifty 
thousand is the minimum population that can 
support a good, efficient library service. A 
central provincial agency is needed which 
could serve as a clearing-house for the receipt 
of donations, and the purchase and circulation 
of books. If this could not be set up imme- 
diately, it would be wise to select a public 
library that is now rendering efficient service, 
and extend the scope of its distributing area 
by the establishment of local book depots. It 
would be desirable to appoint an organizing 
librarian, and to secure the co-operation of 
voluntary organizations of all kinds, including 
women’s organizations. 


Lecture Tour in Western Canada:  Un- 
der the joint auspices of the C.A.A.E. and the 
C.B.C., Mr. R. S. Lambert went on tour dur- 
ing June and July through Western Canada, 
addressing numerous groups, broadcasting, 
and meeting with educators as he went. 
Mr. Lambert covered some 8,500 miles in his 
car, visiting Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary and Vancouver. At Winnipeg he ad- 
dressed the Dominion Provincial Youth Train- 
ing Camp at Gimli; and at Saskatoon, confer- 
ences of Farm Women and of the Home-Ma- 
kers’ Association, which had been organized by 
Miss B. Oxner. He spoke twice on the subject 
of public health and education, and once on 
radio and education. In Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Calgary and Victoria, Mr. Lam- 
bert spoke to local branches of the Canadian 
Institute for International Affairs, on the sub- 
ject of propaganda in war-time. He also 
broadcast on the CBC network as he went a 
series of impressions of the West and its prob- 
lems, under the title ‘‘An Editor Looks at the 
West’. These broadcasts dealt with such 
subjects as the assimilation of foreign-born 
settlers in Canada, the tourist industry in the 
Rockies, co-operative marketing in the Okan- 
agan, etc. In addition he continued his Sun- 
day series of broadcasts, on “Old Country 
Mail.’’ Everywhere Mr. Lambert was greatly 
impressed by the comparative absence in the 
West 


meet the needs of these groups. 


of suitable informational material to 
The decline 
of the morning newspaper, the lack of ade- 
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quate publicity for radio programmes, and the 
low output of publications (other than Amer- 


ican) dealing with current affairs and war 


problems, impressed him most. For this rea- 


son, the recent publications of the C.I.1.A. a: 


the C.A.A.E. are meeting with a ready cd 


mand in the West, which is only limited | 
the lack of effective means of distributio 


DON’T MISS THESE BOOKS 


On Democracy: Educators of all kinds 
arelooking out for some effective restatement 
of the case for Democracy, which can be re- 
commended to teachers and students for use 
in expounding the issues underlying the War, 
particularly to the younger generation. Such 
a re-statement is provided in W. J. Lindal’s 
Two Ways of Life 
cently issued by the Ryerson Press ($1.75). 
Mr. Lindal is a distinguished Winnipeg lawyer 
of Icelandic descent, who has lived in Canada 


Freedom or Tyranny, re- 


for over fifty years, and served in France dur- 
last War. In this book he 


analyses, in simple language, the kind of 


ing the Great 
society that has grown up in the four total- 
itarian states, Germany, Italy, Russia and 
Japan, and compares it with the democratic 
tradition that exists in the rest of the world. 
He sees the present War as a conflict between 
Freedom and Authority, a conflict which has 
gone on at intervals ever since history began. 
Mr. Lindal briefly describes the dictatorships 
of the past, and also the forerunners of demo- 
Israel, Greece, Rome, and 


cracy in ancient 


modern Europe. He explains the contrast 
between Christianity and the pagan perver- 
sion of religion into State-Worship which pre- 
vails in Nazi Germany, Russia and Japan. 
Italy, he thinks, is restrained from following 


in the pagan path by the presence at Rome of 
In his final chapters Mr. Lindal 


contrasts the ‘‘two ways of life’ in industry, 


the Papacy. 


politics, and other fields of life, calls for the 
emergence of a new international order, and 
declares that mankind needs a spiritual re- 


birth. 


\Ir. Lindal writes easily; he treats his vast 


subject with sincerity and idealism. Readers 


will not expect in such a brief work to find 


much reference to the complex problems of 
democracy the disease of bureaucracy, the 
failure to provide the citizen with economic 


security, the decay of individualism in the face 


Nor does 


the author offer any new suggestion for recon- 


of the rise of corporate interests. 


ciling the preservation of international order 
with the provision of machinery for peaceful 
change and the remedy of injustices between 
nations. However, first things must come 
first, and Two Ways of Life provides an admir- 
able groundwork on the basis of which the 
democratic student can begin to construct his 
scheme of future criticism and reform. 


On Unemployment: Professor Leonard 
Marsh has added to the McGill Social Re- 
search Series a new volume on unemployment 
in Canada, which is a mine of information and 
detailed research. The reader must not expect 
to find Canadians In and Out of Work (Oxford 
University Press, $3.00) an easy book to 
assimilate. It is written for the student, who 
is going to dig what he wants out of a vast 
quarry of often-dry material. Nor is the form 
of the book attractive. However, it is packed 
with interest for those who are prepared to take 
the trouble. The painstaking reader will find 
here a detailed analysis of the working popula- 
tion of Canada, in respect of occupation, region, 
national origin, education and so forth. <Ac- 
cording to Professor Marsh, there are about 
2,600,000 
Canada, of whom from three-quarters-of-a- 


workers of employee status i 
million to one-and-a-quarter million (at var- 
ious times) have shared the burden of unem 
ployment. The loss to the nation thus caused 
corresponds roughly to the value of the tim 
lost, which Professor Marsh estimates on a 
average (from 1930 to 1938) to be $400-millio 
a year. The chief burden of unemploymen' 
has been concentrated on the unskilled indu 
trial wage-earner, who has also provided t! 
largest proportion of those on relief. Profess: 
Marsh suggests that destitute employable p 
sons ‘‘include a large group who are little mo: 
than a reserve for the marginal needs of t! 
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our market 
our.”’ 


particularly for unspecialized 
He points out that a big section of 
“unemployable’’ unemployed consists of 
elderly people, and also draws attention to the 
palling incidence of unemployment among 

e youth of Canada. He quotes the Domin- 

1 Bureau of Statistics, which in its annual 
survey of education admits that, under pre- 
sent-day “industrial conditions, it seems that 

1umber equal to two-thirds of each year’s 

rop’ of young men are constantly without 
ccupation.”’ This total ‘‘means two years of 
idleness on the average for all non-farm boys. 
Half of this at least seems to have become a 
ormal phenomenon of modern social and 
economic organization.’’ And then some peo- 
ple are surprised that youth organizations 
tend to sympathize with Nazi or Communist 
philosophies! 

Professor Marsh shows that the greatest 
shrinkage in the activities which normally give 
employment have been in the constructional 

nd building trades, in utility services, and in 
the staffs of banks, insurance, real estate, and 
nvestment houses—all during the years of 
depression, of course. On the other hand, the 
vhite-collar and professional groups have suf- 
fered least from unemployment. Professor 
\larsh has many interesting facts to tell us 
hout the existence of social classes in Canad,a 
spite of the supposed absence of class dis- 
tinctions. He gives many figures about the 
distribution of income among different social 
roups, and the relation of income to subsist- 
ce level. For instance, ‘“‘the number of farm 
milies with no certainty of a bare living in- 
come can only be guessed at, but it would be a 
oderate estimate which placed the propor- 

m at one-fifth.”’ 

often called ‘an American standard of liv- 

enabling a liberal and varied diet, housing 


He goes on to say, “What 


ommodation which includes a few labour- 
ing domestic devices, reasonable provision 
health and recreation, etc., requires at the 
st frugal calculation, $2,000 p.a. 
iracteristic only of managerial, professional 


This is 


d higher grade commercial and clerical fam- 
es; the upper fifteen per cent of wage and 
iry earners; at a generous estimate, not 


e than one-quarter of all Canadian fam- 


Material such as this is worth extract- 


ing from Professor Marsh's long and learned 
work, and putting on reacord. Pamphleteers, 
sociologists, class students and others should 
get hold of this book, and pore over it for 
themselves. 


On War Finance: The Canadian Institute 
for International Affairs added to its 
series of booklets on Contemporary Affairs a 
new volume on War Finance in Canada (Ryer- 
son Press, 75 cents), written by F. H. Brown 
(an Inspector of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce), J. D. Gibson (of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia), and A. F. W. Plumptre (Assistant 
Professor in the University of Toronto). Mr. 
Brown gives a learned but lucid account of 
Canadian war finance during the last war. Mr. 
Gibson treats of the general principles of war 


has 


finance, as they are conceived of to-day; and 
Mr. Plumptre surveys our present financial 
outlook. The booklet was published before 
Canada’s last budget, but foreshadows the 
lines along which it would go. Here you will 
find discussed the reasons for preventing in- 
flation; the question how far governments can 
follow a ‘‘pay as you go”’ policy, raising funds 
by taxation, rather than borrowing; what rate 
of interest ought to be paid on war loans; how 
the population is to be induced to consume less 
and save more; and so on. Several pages are 
devoted to Professor Keynes’ scheme for com- 
pulsory savings. 





FORTHCOMING PAMPHLETS 
to be published during September jointly by the 
Canadian Association for Alult Education and 
the Canadian Institute for International Affairs : 
DEMOCRACY: 

1. THe Backcrounp oF DEemMocraAcy* 
2. How Democracy Works IN CANADA* 

by G. V. Ferguson 
3. Democratic RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES* 

by B. K. Sandwell 
4. THe Future or DemMocracy* 

by T. W. L. MacDermott 
ECONOMICS: 

1. CANADA’s WHEAT PROBLEM} 

by J. W. Holmes 
STUDY OUTLINES (Multigraphed): 

1. INTER AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 
2. CANADA'S POLICY AND THE FUTURE 
*Price 10 cents each. +Price 5 cents each. 


Obtainable from the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, 198 College Street, Toronto. 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Canadian Association for Adult Education was organized in 1935 with the 
following purposes: (a) To serve as a clearing-house for adult education in 
Canada; ()) to develop interest by means of publications, radio and conferences; 
(c) to suggest methods and to improve the work in adult education; (d) to pro- 
vide for study and research; (e) to undertake experiments and demonstrations; 
(f) to advise grant-giving bodies, educational trusts, and private donors, regarding 
the status of any organization that applies for a grant. The Association is a 
national organization with fifty affiliated educational bodies; universities, depart- 
ments of education and voluntary institutions. The Association derives its sup- 
port from grants in aid, and membership fees. The membership fee is $2.00 per 
annum for individuals, and $10.00 per annum for affiliated societies. The 
Executive Committee, which is responsible for the publication of this magazine, 
consists of the following: 


President—Co.. WILFRID Bovey (Montreal). 

Immediate Past President—Dr. H. F. Munro (Halifax). 

Chairman of Executive Committee—W. J. DUNLOP (Toronto). 

Treasurer—F. C. AutLp (Toronto). 

Members of Executive Committee—Mrs. H. P. PLuMPTRE (Toronto); Dr. 
GEORGES BOUCHARD (Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiere, Quebec; A. B. Mac- 
DONALD (Antigonish); Dr. S. F. MAINE (London); Dr. L. S. KLINCK 
(Vancouver); Ross WINTER (Queen's University); Dr. B. O. FILTEAU 
(Quebec); Mrs. GERALD W. BrrKs (Montreal). 

Secretary—R. E. G. Davis (Toronto). 

Director—E. A. CORBETT. 

Editor—R. S. LAMBERT. 

Headquarters: 198 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 











FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


is published monthly by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. Annual subscription is $1.00, and price of single 
copies 10 cents. The next issue will appear in October. 


Previous issues of Food For Thought dealt with the following subjects:— 
January: THIS FREEDOM (Civil Liberties) 
February: WHAT ABOUT THE C.B.C.? 
March: WHY GERMANY IS LIKE THAT 
April: WAR AIMS AND PEACE PLANS 
May: MIND UNDER FIRE (Propaganda) 
June: HOW HEALTHY IS CANADA ? 


Copies are still obtainable from 198 College Street, Toronto Price, i0 cents each 














